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THE CANNING TRADE is keeping the industry posted with 
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BUSINESS information that directly affects the year’s oper- 


ations in the production of food to win the war - - - - 


“It’s The Industry’s BUSINESS Journal” 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed -- Since 1979 
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* No. 7, CODING. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 
* 


* 


highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


Give consideration to the following 


when marking wartime cans... 


DO use as a safety precaution non- 
corrosive ink for all can markings. 


When necessary to use mechanical embossing 
on can ends, caution should be exercised in 
order that there is no shearing or over- 
straining of the plate. 


Be sure type does not have sharp edges. 
The type must be held in exact alignment in 
the marking device and the pressure should 
be just as light as possible to obtain a 
legible imprint. 


2. 'T fail to lubricate slightly the 

DON T curl of both plain and outside 
enameled ends as they are fed into the closing 
machine. (Consult closing machine service 
man as to the best method of applica- 
tion.) Avoid abrasion of double seams which 
may be caused by worn-out seaming rolls. 


Stop accidents NOW 


—save Manpower 
for Warpower 
Co-operate with the War 
Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower by 
warning your employees 

not to take chances. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable 
of taking care of all specified require- 
ments, provided proper precautions are 
taken by the canner. To help you main- 
tain the highest canning standards with 
these cans, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the 


necessity of strict adherence to the 
recognized principles of good canning 
practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, 
call your nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Many new and unusual conditions will confront the can- 
ning industry in the days ahead. Weare helping canners 
prepare for them, just as we are aiding them in today’s 
problems—helping eliminate bottle-necks and get maxi- 
mum production and quality from present equipment. 


In the same way, our general catalog can serve you, 
for the present and the future. Right now it offers many 
valuable suggestions on machine operation and care— 
to make hard-to-get machines last longer. 


And when conditions are normal again and you are 
ready to modernize further — we shall again be proud 
to serve you with the latest and most advanced models. 


M&S 
PLUNGER-FILLER 


6-Pocket Size 


Fills any liquid or semi-fluid 
product. Can be built for 
practically any size or shape 
of can, jar or carton. No spill- 
ing or slopping. Capacity up 
to 125 cans per minute. Other 
fillers up to 300 cans per 
minute. 


SUPER JUICE 
EXTRACTOR 


~ 
AND COOLER 


CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER 


Peels about 3 times as many vegetables in a given time, as former 
machines. Capacity about 2 tons an hour. Cuts trimming costs. 
For potatoes, beets, carrots, turnips, rutabagas, etc. Peels better, 
more uniformly, less waste. 

For more detailed information on these and other machines 


D-800-X | SEND FOR OUR GENERAL CATALOG PICTURED ABOVE 


@ auromaric HAND PACK FILLER 
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PROPER 
TREATMENT 


of spare parts means keep- 


ing them in the right place, 


carefully oiled and all set for 
action. So take care, and you 
help Uncle Sam do a heads- 
up job on Adolf and his pals! 


. 


One of a series of posters reproduced 


to help canners win the war. FREE! Send C '@) N T t N bE N TAL CAN C re) M PANY 


for poster-size reprints for your plant. 100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 e 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor ° 


VOLUME 65, NUMBER 50 


EDITORIALS 


ently there need be no worry by canners about 

delays in getting their Government-held goods 
promptly inspected. The industry’s good friend, Paul 
M. Williams, in charge Processed Products, Standardi- 
zation and Inspection Division, Fruit and Vegetable 
branch of Food Distribution Administration, has just 
written us: 


Denti OF OFFICIAL INSPECTORS—Appar- 


“Dear Mr. Judge: 


Your splendid editorial “Adding Fagots to the 
Flames” in the June 28 issue of The Canning 
Trade has been brought to my attention and, as 
usual, I find therein nothing whatsoever to quarrel 
about. 

I might mention, however, that the ‘expert in- 
spectors’ mentioned in the fourth paragraph of 
your editorial are inspectors of this Division. We 
now have a force of between 300 and 400 inspec- 
tors who do this work for the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Another interesting fact is that all Government 
purchases are made on the basis of Federal Speci- 
fications similar to the one enclosed in which you 
will find the following pertinent statements: 

‘Note.—Unless otherwise specified under Sec- 
tion H, the interpretation of requirements (de- 
scriptive terms) contained in paragraphs E-2 and 
E-3 shall be in accordance with the “United States 
Standards for Grades of Canned Carrots” estab- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
effect on date of invitation for bids. 

So, the purchases for the Army, Navy, Lend- 
Lease, etc., are predicated on the U. S. Standards 
of this Administration and also inspected by in- 
spectors of this Administration. 

With kindest regards, I am.” 


SUPPORTING THE FIGHTING FRONT 
Now that the Second Front would seem to have been 
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opened with this assault on Sicily, we may expect that 
this will become a steadily growing and expanding 
operation. What this can mean for the canning in- 
dustry is easily surmised. Back of each man at the 
fighting front there must be 10 other men, and all of 
these must be regularly and well fed. You and your 
force are some of those men, as you prepare the food. 
Trace it from there on, until the food has not only been 
transported to the fighting sector, but been received, 
stored, cooked and served to the men in the field, or 
other armed force. It is a huge task that stifles the 
imagination. But of this you can be sure: from now 
on, for the months it will take to conquer Europe, and 
later, or possibly at the same time, Japan, the drain 
on all food stocks will be steady and heavy. The 
warehouses will be emptied, and it will not be sur- 
prising if the foods are called for as fast as they roll 
off your cooling lines. That is the war we are in, and 
now up to our necks, and there must be no interrup- 
tions, and we sincerely hope, no shortages that could 
have been avoided by harder and longer work. 


We have just read some examples of fine co-opera- 
tion that are worth quoting, as credits to the perform- 
ers, and as encouragement to the doubting, if any be 
left with this outbreak of real war, coming steadily 
closer to home. These have come from the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., and all refer to things in that 
State. Illinois may be taken as typical of every State 
in its war efforts: 


LINCOLN—A Logan County miner, aged 65, with 
three boys in the armed forces and a daughter in the 
WAVES, does farm work every day he has off from 
the mine, it is reported by Farm Adviser N. H. Ander- 
son. He offers to go out for no pay, but takes regular 
wages when farmers insist. He says, “My boys and 
girl can fight. I’ll mine coal every day I can and help 
farmers raise food the rest of the time.” Demands 
for help in the county are met by sending out older 
boys and men working on night shifts or who are on 
vacation. 
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WATSEKA—An Iroquois County mother made a 
seat for her two-year-old son on the tractor so that he 
could ride with her while she helped put in the crops. 


At Buckley, wives aided their husbands in planting» 


corn and bean crops. Exchanges of labor and ma- 
chinery among farmers also speeded up planting opera- 
tions. Near Danforth, it has not been uncommon to 
see as many as four tractors at work in a single field. 
Farmers in Prairie Green township have been lending 
tools to one another and, if the rush at home permits, 
have been going out to help their neighbors, according 
to reports by Farm Adviser H. D. Van Matre. 


URBANA, ILL.—To prevent a possible loss of 80 
million bushels of 1944 corn, an army of 12,000 women, 
boys and girls is needed this month to help detassel 
the 45,000 acres of hybrid seed corn in Illinois, accord- 
ing to P. E. Johnston, State supervisor of the U. 8S. 
Crop Corps program for the extension service of the 
University of Illinois College of Agriculture. 


Interested persons should get in touch with the 
county farm adviser or representative from his office, 
Johnston said. 


Each acre of detasseled hybrid corn may produce 40 
bushels of seed which would make 320 acres of hybrid 
corn next year. Since hybrid yields average about 10 
bushels an acre more than open-pollinated corn, every 
acre not detasseled would represent a loss of 3,200 
bushels for feed in 1944, J. C. Hackleman, professor 
of crops extension, points out. 


RATIONS AND CANNERY CAMPS—As the time 
is approaching when many canners may have to estab- 
lish the usual Cannery Camp for transient workers, 
or we should rather say, for labor brought in, it might 
be helpful to know how this matter of rations for such 
food supplies can be handled. The following applies 
to a smaller number of employees than at such a can- 
nery, but the same practices would undoubtedly per- 
tain. We quote again from Illinois: 


“According to information received by Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Van Aken Burns, State leader of home economics 
extension, University of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
from the Office of Price Administration the following 
procedure is necessary: 


Employers who hire help temporarily for a period 
of less than 30 days may apply for allotments of 
rationed foods, provided they are not group 2 or 3 
institutional users. Application must be made on 
OPA Form R-315 to the ration board in the area and 
must show the name, address and business of the ap- 
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plicant, and the number of employees he will serve or 
has served during the 30-day period. An employee is 
counted separately each time he will be or was served, 
but no employee may be counted more than three times 
each day. If necessary to make application to replen- 
ish food already served to such employees, it must be 
done within five days after the end of the 30-day period 
in which the food was served. — 


If the board finds that an allotment of rationed food 
is necessary for the employees, it shall grant the appli- 
cant an allotment for each rationed food required or 
used, computed in the following way: The number of 
employees which the applicant estimates he will serve 
during the 30-day period will be multiplied by the 
allowance per person for the rationed foods. The 
allowance in points or pounds for each person is that 
amount prescribed, at the time application is made, 
for institutional users. 


If the applicant is not under an obligation to sur- 
render stamps and certificates to a board, the board 
shall issue a certificate for the amount of the allotment. 
If he is under obligation to surrender stamps or certifi- 
cates, that obligation shall be cancelled to the amount 
of the allotment granted. 


When the allotment was granted prior to feeding 
the employees, the applicant is required to report the 
number of employees served during the 30-day period 
to the board, and it must be done within five days after 
the end of the period. If the number is less than esti- 
mated, the difference shall be multiplied by the allow- 
ance per person and the stamps or certificates in an 
amount according to the result obtained must be sur- 
rendered to the board. 


If the employee lives in the place where food is 
served to him, or in premises maintained in connection 
with that place, for seven consecutive days or more, 
and takes eight or more meals a week there, he must 
surrender all his war-ration books to his employer, in 
the manner described in paragraph A of Section 17.1 
during the period for which his employer has received 
allotments of rationed foods pursuant to this section. 

The employer may not use the stamps from the em- 
ployee’s books and must surrender to his board all 
stamps removed as specified in paragraphs C, D, E and 
F of Section 17.1. 


PATIENCE—We cannot “‘make” the Post Office de- 
liver each week’s issue promptly on time. They are 
doing the best they can. Our list of readers has been 
growing faster than ever, threatening our paper sup- 
ply; they appreciate the service (such as last week). 
Some day more of the advertisers will, too. 
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PLAY SAFE WHEN YOU CAN 
TO SPEED PRODUCTION 


(By U. S. Department of Labor, Division 
of Labor Standards) 


Food is fuel, essential on both home 
and fighting fronts. At home, war plants 
have recognized the close relationship be- 
tween good food and productivity. Dave 
Kaye of the Kaiser Company’s Richmond 
Shipyard in California reports that 
“Nutrition classes, literature, and prop- 
erly balanced menus are being offered 
the employees in an effort to improve the 
general health level... .” 

As the soldier eats his chow in some 
far-off outpost, he packs away new 
energy, rested from a hard day’s work 
and ready for the fight tomorrow. The 
phrase coined in the days of Napoleon 
still rings true today—an army travels 
on its stomach. Our armies today travel 
across oceans and whole continents, and 
the vast scale on which we fight the war 
makes the canning industry a life line to 
victory. 

The canning industry plays a major 
role in supplying our fighting men no 
matter how far they are from home, and 
our war workers, no matter what the 
season, with this essential fuel. Lend- 
lease commitments to our allies for 
canned and dehydrated foods add to this 
industry’s tremendous production job. 


TRAGIC WASTE IN PRODUCTION 
DELAYS 


Food that is not processed when it’s 
ripe perishes. The industry therefore 
needs speed and full production during 
its peaks. Interruptions to production 
result in tragic waste. 

Industrial accidents, more than any 
other single factor within the control of 
management, cause delays in production. 
The time lost by the injured worker is 
only the beginning of the trouble. As 
the accident upsets and diverts the in- 
terest of fellow employees, more produc- 
tion is lost. The accident may also dam- 
age machinery, equipment, and food be- 
ing processed. Many accidents have 
caused such serious damage that plants 
have had to shut down partially for re- 
pairs. Such developments more than 
delay production—they may result in 
total loss of perishable foods. As the old 
saying goes, time and tide wait for no 
man—especially in the canning industry. 


ACCIDENT LIABILITY HIGH 


No less important than the time ele- 
ment in food processing is the current 
manpower situation. And _ industrial 
accidents waste manpower. Work in- 
juries in 1942 robbed this country for- 
ever of the services of 20,600 workers, 
killed on the job. They permanently im- 
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paired the skills and abilities of 112,800 
others who lost a hand, an arm, a leg, 
a foot or an eye. This year the canning 
industry will recruit the great majority 
of its workers from among the nation’s 
housewives, new to the ways of industry. 
Such a group is always more prone to 
accidents. 


The canning industry is not one of 
spectacular hazards. Surveys have 
shown that the most frequent cause of 
accidents in this industry is in handling 
materials. Undoubtedly the average 
housewife coming to work in a canning 
plant would not be at all disturbed by 
this information. But lack of knowledge 
on the hazards involved increases the 
danger. Unless she is suited to her job, 
is given proper training and supervision, 
and unless the work and working con- 
ditions are organized with safety in mind, 
she and her employer are gambling on 
injury and lost time. Among the com- 
mon injuries from handling materials are 
strains, sprains, and hernias, which may 
lay a worker up from 7 to 19 weeks. 
Back sprains and strains often do not 
clear up with the end of the original dis- 
ability, but linger on—a source of recur- 
ring ailment. 

Falls are another major source of in- 
jury in the canning industry, especially 
where working conditions are _ poor, 
floors wet and cluttered, and stairways 
unsafe. Also common are injuries from 
machinery, from stepping on or striking 
objects, from faulty handtools, from 
steam and hot and corrosive substances, 
and from falling objects. 


PREVENTION PROGRAM 


The number of such injuries that will 
happen in your plant this year is likely 
to have a direct relation to the number 
of inexperienced workers you are employ- 
ing. But these accidents do not have to 
happen. You can prevent them by a 
sound safety organization, engineering 
methods of control, and educational tech- 
niques in securing overall co-operation 
in the safety effort. 

In this way a plant in Texas, employ- 


ing 1900 workers in 1 year reduced its 


accident frequency from 50 to less than 
11. This record meant that in 1942, 148 
fewer workers were incapacitated than 
would have been the case if the plant 
had not reduced its accident frequency. 
The company achieved this record with 
the assistance of the National Commit- 
tee for the Conservation of Manpower 
in War Industries. 

This Committee includes 22 represen- 
tatives of management, labor, and Gov- 
ernment, and operates through the Di- 


vision of Labor Standards of the United 
States Department of Labor. It has en- 
listed the voluntary services of nearly 
600 highly trained safety engineers from 
some of the largest war plants in the 
country. These plants, recognizing the 
value of this program, have allowed their 
safety engineers to spend some 20 per 
cent of their regular working time as 
special agents of the National Committee. 
The Committee now has proved its 
effectiveness for more than 3 years, since 
it was appointed in 1940 by-Secretary 
of Labor Perkins, who foresaw that the 
pressures of war production would de- 
mand a pooling of the best resources in 
the field of safety and health. 


MANAGEMENT?’S PART 


Accident prevention must be done in 
the plant, and so these special agents 
call in person on ‘top management and 
offer their services in analyzing the 
safety and health problems of the estab- 
lishment and in setting up an adequate 
safety program. Get in touch with them. 

For example, a firm in Brooklyn em- 
ploying 800 workers had an accident 
frequency rate of 42 when the special 
agent first called. Through consultation 
in the plant, he assisted in the organiza- 
tion of a definite safety program, advised 
on providing proper safety clothing and 
improving first-aid facilities. The firm 
in the meanwhile was expanding rapidly 
—by the end of 1942 its employment had 
increased to 3,600 or 250 per cent. In 
spite of this rapid growth, the firm, 
through the services of the special agent 
brought its accident frequency rate down 
to 30.8, saving 1,620 man-days during 
the period of the agent’s visits. 

No firm can push down its accident 
rate until management assumes its full 
responsibility for providing a safe and 
healthful workplace. But once this re- 
sponsibility has been assumed, the Na- 
tional Committee and its special agents 
can give expert assistance in setting up 
a safety program that will do the job. 


THE FOREMAN 


A second and equally important factor 
in achieving a good safety record is se- 
curing the hearty, continuing, and con- 
structive aid of the foremen in accident 
prevention. The foreman is the leader 
in his department. He is in charge, on 
the spot, and in closest contact with the 
workers. He can see that his workers 
learn the safe way—the most effective 
way—to do a job, have a safe place to 
work, and work safely. He can call 
attention to needed safety measures, be- 
cause he knows the safety problems in 
his department better than the manager 
in the front office. 

Recognizing the key position of the 
foreman in the safety picture, the Na- 
tional Committee has secured the serv- 
ices of the U. S. Office of Education in 
setting up for them short, intensive 


‘ courses in accident prevention directed 
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by engineering colleges throughout the 
country and held in industrial centers. 
Through the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, top-ranking experts in the field of 
safety engineering have prepared text 
material. Practical men from industry 
—the Committee’s special agents—act as 
teachers. Today nearly 40,000 super- 
visors in industry have learned through 
these courses to speed production by 
making safety an integral part of the 
job. 

The National Committee is following 
up this training with 20-hour foremen’s 
courses in the plant, taught by super- 
visors who have graduated from the 
basic. safety course. The Department of 
Labor is preparing jointly with the Na- 
tional Safety Council a series of 10 new 
sound slide films on foremen safety for 
use in this training. It is expected that 
by July, 1944, some 625,000 foremen will 
have participated and together will be 
able to give on-the-job safety instruc- 
tion to some 12% million workers. 


BASIC INFORMATION 

The formal courses and the plant visits 
have been supplemented by printed 
pamphlets giving basic safety informa- 
tion and promoting safe practices. The 
Division of Labor Standard’s Special 
Bulletin No. 3 outlines material funda- 
mentals in organizing a plant safety 
program. Suggested Standards for In- 
dustrial Safeguards, Special Bulletin 
No. 7, gives illustrations and specifica- 
tions for machine guards. Pamphlets 
in more popular style deal with same 
practices for workers and safety in su- 
pervision. One of these, A Guide to the 
Prevention of Weight-Lifting Injuries, 
is of particular interest to the canning 
industry. 


Another popular leaflet explains the 
value and uses of industrial injury fre- 
quency rates. It is especially timely 
‘ since employers, as of May 1, 1943, are 
required to keep a record of frequency 
rates if they operate under the Walsh- 
Healey Act, applying to Government con- 
tractors. The frequency rate is as neces- 
sary to the safety minded management 
as a gauge on a steam boiler. The ex- 
perience of many firms over a period of 
years has demonstrated that a rate of 
less than 10—10 lost time injuries in a 
million man-hours of work—is perfectly 
possible even in dangerous occupations. 
By computing its own plant frequency, 
management can check its work against 
this accepted “tolerance,” thus gauging 
the effectiveness of its accident preven- 
tion program. 

The program of the National Commit- 
tee has been compared to the Red Cross 
blood bank. Blood donors are voluntar- 
ily giving the precious plasma needed to 
save the lives of soldiers on our fighting 
fronts. The special agents of the Na- 
tional Committee are voluntarily giving 
their time and their expert assistance 
needed to save the lives and limbs of 
workers on our production front. The 
existence of the program has hinged in 


large part on the willingness of individu- 
als to volunteer their services for a 
national cause. 


HOW RITTER DOES IT 


Here’s How One Canner Organized a Suc- 

cessful Campaign to Enlist Manpower and 

Womanpower and to Keep Those Men and 
Women On the Job. 


Way back last winter, while snow still 
blanketed the surrounding fields where 
tomatoes would be ripening come August, 
the P. J. Ritter Company of Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, saw the shadow of coming 
events. They knew that they, like other 
canners, would be faced with a labor 
shortage during this summer’s canning 
season. Thus forewarned, they decided 
that they would also be forearmed. So 
they planned a strategy along two lines. 
First: To find ways and means of secur- 
ing man and womanpower. Second: To 
find ways and means of keeping these 
people on the job. 

First of all, a special Executive Com- 
mittee was appointed to handle the prob- 
lem. Brains experienced in the general 
administration of the Ritter business 
were put to work at selling—not Ritter 
Catsup and Tomato Juice, but the idea 
that it’s a good idea to work at Ritter’s. 
Herewith, some of the tacks this commit- 
tee took to steer toward its goal: 

Practically all means and media of ad- 
vertising were used, from announcements 
on the local Radio Station, to door-to- 
door calls. Noteworthy was a series of 
full-page ads in the local newspapers. 
These began with “foundation” ads aimed 
to put readers into the proper patriotic 
mental outlook as regards taking a job 
in a cannery. Several were directed to 
wives, mothers and other relatives of 
men in the service. Typical headlines: 
“A Job At Ritters Is a War Job,” “Why 
People Are Proud to Work at Ritters,” 
“Work or Starve.” 

The best proof of the success of such 
an appeal can be well illustrated by 
reciting one case in particular. A mother 
of eight sons, Mrs. Dairy Charlton, ap- 
plied for employment and was given a job 
at Ritter’s. In filling out her “reason for 
seeking employment with the P. J. Ritter 
Company” this mother wrote, “To Help 
Feed My Boys!” 

Her boys are these: One in the Crash 
Crew at an Army Air Base—an Army 
sergeant in England—a staff sergeant in 
Washington—a paratrooper—one in the 
Field Artillery and the sixth just recent- 
ly inducted. The seventh son is just un- 
der 18 and expects to join his brothers 
shortly. The eighth is past 38 and living 
in the hopes that he too, somehow, can 
“join up.” 

So much for the efforts that resulted 
in securing needed help. But how about 
keeping that help sold on the idea of 
staying on the job? 

Everything possible has been done to 
make the workers realize the direct con- 


nection between their work and the 
fighting on the war fronts. 

Billboards containing pertinent and 
striking messages have been erected in 
vantage spots throughout the 23 acres 
comprising the Ritter plant . .. such 
themes as “Thanks for the food, Pal’— 
showing a helmeted soldier with his gun 
slung over his shoulder, waving his hand 
and smiling in gratitude for Ritter foods. 

Smaller posters are scattered through- 
out the plant—in runways, machine 
shops, employment office, warehouse, 
packing positions and elsewhere. These 
posters are aimed at preventing acci- 
dents and absenteeism. 

To keep the workers contented and at 
the same time work most efficiently and 
willingly, moving pictures of actual bat- 
tle scenes are shown. Safety movies, 
pictures dealing on absenteeism, the pur- 
chase of war bonds and stamps, and pic- 
tures for straight entertainment are pro- 
grammed with them. 

Furthermore, a complete R. C. A. in- 
stallation for sound provides the periodic 
and scientifically correct presentation of 
music through the entire plant at stated 
intervals. An idea of the requirements 
for such a round of music can be gained 
from the knowledge that there are suffi- 
cient records in the control room to per- 
mit continuous playing for four days and 
four nights without a repeat. 

How do the workers like it? It is in- 
teresting to observe that if a music 
period is late or seems on the way of 
being skipped, the workers see that those 
responsible for the music know that they 
are waiting for it to come on. Another 
interesting fact about the music idea is 
that only 1 per cent of the employees 
voted against the idea. And that 1 per 
cent admitted that they had no music in 
the home. The big majority want more 
music than is now given, but because the 
programs are selected for a definite pur- 
pose, no change is contemplated. 

Employees’ canteens and nursing serv- 
ice also contribute to the good employ- 
ment record at Ritter’s. The day any 
employee is absent, a nurse goes imme- 
diately to the home to see what aid can 
be given. A direct result of this has 
been the almost complete elimination of 
any absenteeism except for actual illness. 

An “attendance bonus” certainly does 
no harm to the plan for Ritter to keep 
food flowing for Uncle Sam. Free bus 
service to those from the outlying dis- 
tricts helps, too. 


Group insurance offered Ritter em- 
ployees must not be forgotten. Being 
available for about 30 years, Ritter has 
provided it at no cost to employees for 
27 years. 


The basis of successful salesmanship 
is selling a prospect on an idea and then 
keeping him sold on it. What Ritter has 
done is to employ this philosophy to its 
labor problem: Selling prospective work- 
ers on the idea of working at Ritter’s 
... then “keeping them sold” by making 
the conditions of work as good as they 
can possibly be. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


MAXON RESIGNS 


Lou R. Maxon, brought to OPA some 
six months ago by Administrator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown, has tendered his resigna- 
tion as Deputy Administrator, effective 
July 15. 


“ONE LITTLE WORD” 


Congress, at the last minute, it now 
develops, made a one-word change in the 
grade labeling provision of the CCC bill, 
which contained an amendment to the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
under which OPA functions. 


The last part of the provision barring 
compulsory grade labeling, as the meas- 
ure was passed, reads: “Unless such 
specifications or standards were prior to 
such order in general use in the trade.” 


The word “general” was substituted 
for the word “substantial” in barring 
compulsory grade labeling or standardi- 
zation moves by OPA under the pro- 
visions of its price stabilization 
authority. 


ADJUSTABLE PRICING 


The Office of Price Administration, 
July 16th, issued the following amend- 
ment 57 to GMPR effective immediately: 


§1499.19a Adjustable pricing. Any 
person may agree to sell at a price which 
can be increased up to the maximum 
price in effect at the time of delivery; 
but no person may, unless authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration, de- 
liver or agree to deliver at prices to be 
adjusted upward in accordance with 
action taken by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration after delivery. Such author- 
ization may be given when a request for 
a change in the applicable maximum 
price is pending, but only if the author- 
ization is necessary to promote distri- 
bution or production and if it will not 
interfere with the purposes of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended. The authorization may be 
given by the Administrator or by any 
official of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion having authority to act upon the 
pending request for a change in price or 
to give the authorization. The author- 
ization will be given by order, except 
that it may be given by letter or tele- 
gram when the contemplated revision 
will be the granting of an individual 
application for adjustment. 
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POINTS FOR FRUIT JUICES 


In reply to inquiries from the trade, 
the Office of Price Administration July 
15 explained that the point values of 
rationed fruit juices depend on the de- 
gree of concentration of the juices. 

Fruit juices of single strength such as 
natural fruit juices, have the point value 
given on the Official Table of Point 
Values for Processed Foods. Concen- 
trated fruit juices have a proportionate- 
ly higher point value. Double strength 
juices, for example, have twice the point 
value listed on the point value table. 


Consumers, it was pointed out, rarely 
buy concentrated fruit juices. Such 
juices are used largely by the beverage 
trade. ‘ 


SALMON PACK PROGRESS 


Despite war difficulties and the near- 
ness of actual battles, the greatest red 
salmon producing section in the world, 
the Bristol Bay area of Alaska, produced 
five and a half times as much canned 
salmon by July 10 as for the same period 
last year, Co-ordinator of Fisheries Har- 
old L. Ickes was informed July 15 by 
representatives of his office in Alaska. 

The pack reported by July 10 amount- 
ed to 759,000 cases. By the same date 
last year only 133,573 cases had been 
packed. In the pre-war year of 1941 
only 370,000 cases had been reported by 
July 10. 

Half of the canning season still re- 
mains in the Bristol Bay section and the 
run, which is still going strong, will ap- 
parently reach its peak this week, it 
was announced. OWI-2192 


GROWER PRICES FOR RED 
SOUR CHERRIES 


The War Food Administration and 
Office of Price Administration July 6 ex- 
plained that the canners’, freezers’ and 
manufacturers’ ceiling for processed red 
sour cherries will reflect a grower price 
of 8% cents per pound instead of the 
$40 per ton increase over 1942 prices as 
previously announced. 

The former increase of $40 per ton 
was predicated on a normal crop and 
would have resulted in an average price 
for all producing areas of approximately 
7% cents per pound. In recent weeks an 
extremely short crop has _ developed 
which would make it impossible for 
growers to harvest sour cherries at 
prices originally designated. 


The price of 8% cents per pound has 
been designated by the Office of Price 
Administration as a grower ceiling price 
for all sour cherries sold for processing 
purposes. A ceiling price for sour cher- 
ries for fresh distribution will be estab- 
lished to reflect ten cents a pound to 
growers for cherries packaged for fresh 
market shipments. 


ALLOCATION OF CANNED 
FRUITS, VEGETABLES 


For the Year July 1, 1943, to 
June 30, 1944 } 


Civilians will receive nearly 70 per 
cent. of the prospective supply of canned 
vegetables, including soups, and 53 per 
cent of the canned fruits and juices dur- 
ing the next 12 months, the War Food 
Administration said July 14 announcing 
the allocation of these commodities. 


The allocations represent the planned 
division of the expected supply of these 
canned products which will cause them 
to be used most effectively in meeting 
domestic and overseas food requirements. 
Canned foods, because of their relative 
non-perishability and ease in storing and 
shipping, are among the most important 
foods for military use. 

The quantities allocated for civilians 
will provide during the 12 months begin- 
ning July 1 about 4 per cent more of the 
vegetable products than were consumed 
on the average during the 1935-39 period, 
but about 40 per cent less of canned 
fruits in terms of total quantities of 
both groups of products, this represents 
about 213 million cases for civilians dur- 
ing the next 12 months, compared with 
estimated civilian consumption of 278 
million cases in 1942 and an average of 
225 million cases during 1935-39. These 
supplies will be augmented by heavy 
home canning production. 


During the next fiscal year, allocable 
supplies of canned vegetables including 
soups, baked beans, and baby foods, are 
estimated to total 262 million cases, with 
this prospective supply divided as fol- 
lows: 70 per cent to civilians, 26 per 
cent for military and war services and 
the remainder for other exports and con- 
tingency reserves. - 

Allocable supplies of canned fruits 
and juices, excluding citrus, are esti- 
mated to total 61 million cases. Civilians 
will receive approximately 53 per cent, 
military and war services 40 per cent, 
and the remainder for reserves and other 
exports.. 
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Allocations for the first quarter are 
“firm,” but allocations for the remaining 
three-quarters are tentative, depending 
upon more definite information on pro- 
duction and requirements. 

Food strategy provides for meeting 
civilian nutritional requirements, but in 
view of the necessity of using a part of 
the food supply for other vital war pur- 
poses, it frequently does not leave as 
much for civilians as they have money 
enough to buy. Military requirements 
place heavy emphasis on the canned and 
dehydrated products. This necessitates 
greater use by civilians of home-canned 
foods and the fresh products. 

Allocations are the matching of de- 
mand against prospective supply. After 
the anticipated requirements of the war 
services, civilians, our allies, territorial 
emergency programs, and others have 
been submitted by the agencies repre- 
senting each claimant group, they are 
compared with the expected supply. 
When the total demands are larger than 
the supply, each group’s requirements 
are analyzed and adjusted on the basis 
of their relative urgency and importance. 

The Civilians Requirements Branch of 
the Food Distribution Administration 
presents the requirements of civilians 
based on a sound, nutritional diet. The 
policy of allocations provides’ that 
civilian supplies shall not drop below 
these basic requirements. In determin- 
ing civilian allocations of canned prod- 
ucts, however, consideration is given to 
the availability of the same foods in 
fresh form. 

After the essential military and 
civilian requirements are provided for, 
the armies of the United Nations and 
their civilians are allocated as large a 
share as possible. 

Recommendations concerning allocation 
are made to the War Food Administrator 
by an Inter-Agency Food Allocations 
‘ Committee, headed by the Director of 
Food Distribution, which represents all 
major Government agencies concerned 
with food problems. These recommenda- 
tions serve as the basis for the final de- 
terminations made by the War Food Ad- 
ministrator in consultation with the Food 
Advisory Committee and the Combined 
Food Board. 


ASKS CANCELLATION OF 
CONVENTIONS 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, July 
15 renewed his request for cancellation 
of conventions and similar group meet- 
ings. 

Convention travel, Mr. Eastman said, 
is interfering with military and essen- 
tial war business travel. He asserted 
that the passenger transportation prob- 
lem was now so serious that even those 
organizations whose conventions would 
be devoted to matters closely concerned 
with the war might contribute more to 
the war effort by canceling their meet- 
ings. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


FRESH TUNA PRICES REVOKED 


The Office of Price Administration, 
July 7, revoked the provisions of MPR 
366, which set the maximum prices can- 
ners were permitted to pay fishermen 
for fresh tuna and tuna-like fishes. 


QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
APPOINTS NEW ADVISORS 


Among thirty-nine nationally 
known scientists and industrialists rep- 
resenting nearly every field of research, 
manufacturing and industry appointed 
by the War Department to the Research 
and Development Branch of the Military 
Planning Division of the Office of Quar- 
termaster General are E. A. Throckmor- 
ton, Director of Research, Container 
Corporation of America, for Packaging 
and Packing; Dr. D. K. Tressler, ex- 
pert consultant in quick freezing and 
food preservation; Louis Waters, Vice- 
President and Director of Research, 
General Foods Corporation, consultant 
on food technology and manufacturing 
of foods. 


WEA APPOINTS CANNING 
INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 


The War Food Administration has ap- 
pointed three National Canned Foods 
Industry Advisory Committees for fruits, 
vegetables and non-seasonal products, 
consisting of the following members: 

Fruit—Robert C. Paulus, Ivan Moor- 
house, Stanley Powell, Mare C. Hutchin- 
son, Frank H. Van Eenwyck, John J. 
Edwards, George S. Wenger, Roy E. 
Ingalls. 

Vegetables—E. B. Cosgrove, Howard 
T. Cumming, F. Lowden Jones, Karl K. 
Mayer, Fondren Mitchell, E. N. Rich- 
mond, George T. Sanders, Carl Scudder, 
F. A. Stare, F. Hall Wrightson, Howard 
Zeigler. 

Non-Seasonal—Harold K. Bachelder, 
E. R. Elwell, Frank Gerber, Fred C. 
Heinz, Scott A. Holmen, A. C. Dorrance, 
Jack Morgan, Emil Rutz. 


BUTTFIELD ELECTED TO 
CONTINENTAL CAN BOARD 


Directors of Continental Can Co., Inc., 
July 14 elected W. J. Buttfield as an ad- 
ditional member of its board of directors. 

Mr. Buttfield is president of Vulcan 
Detinning Co. of Sewaren, N. J. He has 
been connected since 1912 with that or- 
ganization, which is one of the largest 
shippers of steel scrap in the United 
States and is closely connected with the 
can-making industry, Carle C. Conway, 
chairman of the Continental Board, 
stated in making the announcement. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 
CANNERS ORGANIZE 


Canners in the States of Louisiana 
and Mississippi have formed the Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi Vegetable Canners Asso- 
ciation and elected the following officers: 
A. P. Dorgan, Jr., Dorgan Packing Cor- 
poration, Biloxi, Miss., President; A. G. 
Brush, Mayhaw Canning Co., Laurel, 
Mississippi, and G. V. Ketteringham, 
Ketteringham Canning Company, Ville 
Platte, Louisiana, Vice-Presidents; B. 
Trappey, B. F. Trappey’s Sons, Ince., 
New Iberia, Louisiana, Secretary; Julian 
McPhillips, Southern Shell Fish Com- 
pany, New Orleans, Louisiana, Treas- 
urer. 


WAREHOUSE FIRE 


Two warehouses at Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, being used by Stokely Brothers 
and two other companies, were destroyed 
by fire on July 3 with the loss placed at 
$100,000. 


NEW DEHYDRATORS 


The Frank Tea & Spice Company is 
completing a new dehydration plant at 
New Iberia, Louisiana, which will begin 
operations this fall handling okra, beans, 
meat, cabbage, carrots and large quanti- 
ties of sweet potatoes and sweet peppers. 


PAULUS ADDS DEHYDRATION 


Paulus Brothers Packing Company, 
Salem, Oregon, is constructing a modern 
dehydration plant for the production of 
dehydrated potatoes, carrots and beets 
for the armed forces. 


CANADIAN CANNERS 
CONSIDERING DRYING 


Canadian Canners, Limited, is con- 
sidering the installation of dehydration 
equipment at the plant at Forest, 
Ontario. 


CHAINS, SUPERS TO MEET 


The National Association of Food 
Chains is going forward with plans for 
staging a special war conference meet- 
ing in Chicago, September 16, 17 and 18, 
with meeting headquarters at the Hotel 
Drake. Consideration of food control 
measures and further formulation of 
food chain strategy in meeting war de- 
mands upon the distributing trades will 
highlight the meeting. 

Following this gathering, the Super 
Market Institute will hold its annual 
convention in New York City, September 
19, 20, 21 and 22, with a similar agenda 
looked for. 
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Maintenance of Low 
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for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
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The post of greatest risk and honer 
goes to America’s fighting forces in 
the air, on land and onthe sea. But 
those of us behind the lines must 
play our part. 


Our customers can and must sup- 
ply, promptly and generously, the 
preserved vegetables needed to win 
the war. The men and women 
on the farms, in the factories, the 
offices, all can contribute. 


We—a cog in the great American 
machine—offer our experience and 
resources to provide and keep Green 
Pea and Lima Bean Hulling Equip- 
ment operating economically. 


MACHINE. 
Green Pea Hulling anil 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
under dates of July 8th and 9th makes 
the following reports concerning crops 
for processing in 1943: 


SNAP BEANS—Production of snap beans 
for canning and freezing in 1943 is in- 
dicated to be 247,870 tons. This indi- 
cated production compares with 234,800 
tons for 1942 and an average annual pro- 
duction for the 10-year (1932-41) period 
of 91,600 tons. 

The yield indicated on July 1 for 1943 
is 1.51 tons per acre. This compares 
with 1.73 tons for 1942, and an average 
annual yield for the 10-year (1932-41) 
period of 1.62 tons. 


LIMA BEANS—The acreage planted to 
green lima beans for canning and freez- 
ing this season is indicated to be about 
7 per cent below last year’s planted 
acreage. Based on reports received from 
processors, plantings in 1943 will total 
70,250 acres compared with 75,630 acres 
in 1942, and an average of 39,200 acres 
for the 10-year (1932-41) period. Mary- 
land is the only important State showing 
an increase in acreage for 1943. 


BEETS—A preliminary estimate of the 
acreage planted to beets for processing 
(including dehydrating) in 1943 shows 
19,320 acres. This estimate of the 1943 
planted acreage compares with 18,060 
acres planted in 1942 and average plant- 
ings of 10,180 acres for the 10-year 
(1932-41) period. Acreage increases are 
indicated for Wisconsin, New York and 
New Jersey. 


CABBAGE—The preliminary estimate of 
acreage planted in 1943 to cabbage for 
sauerkraut is 15,900 acres, exceeding the 
1942 planted acreage of 15,350 acres by 
nearly 4 per cent, but is 23 per cent less 
than the annual planted acreage of 20,610 
acres for the 10-year (1932-41) period. 

Of the 15,900 acres planted for kraut 
cabbage in 1943, indications are that 
about 65 per cent, or 10,280 acres, will 
be under contract. In 1942 only about 
one-third of the acreage was planted un- 
der contract. 


PEAS—A total of 454,370 tons of green 
peas for canning, freezing and other 
processing is in prospect for 1943, based 
on reports received by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from processors 
containing information on condition of 
the crop on July 1 and probable yield 
per acre. This compares with 424,010 
tons for 1942 and an average of 229,570 
tons for the 10-year (1932-41) period. 
The forecast of production for 1943 in- 
cludes all of the potential crops in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. In recent years, 
however, part of the production in these 
States has been harvested as dry peas 
because facilities for canning the total 
crop were not available. Only that part 
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of production actually processed is shown 
for these States in past years. 

The yield of 1,872 pounds indicated on 
July 1 compares with 1,953 pounds for 
1942 and an average of 1,561 pounds for 
the 10-year (1932-41) period. During 
the last two weeks of June yield pros- 
pects improved in many of the late pro- 
ducing areas including the Pacific Coast 
States, Colorado, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Maine. 


PIMIENTOS—The 1948 preliminary esti- 
mate of acreage planted in California 
and Georgia to pimientos for processing 
is 11,510 acres, which compares with 
11,580 acres for 1942 and an average 
for the 10-year (1932-41) period of 
14,260 acres. 


In Georgia, where most of the acreage 
is located (11,300 acres), condition of 
the crop on July 1 was generally good. 
Harvesting this crop should begin about 
the usual time in early August. 


TOMATOES—The 1943 preliminary esti- 
mate of acreage planted to tomatoes for 
canning and the manufacture of tomato 
products is 615,800 acres, or about 2 per 
cent less than the 627,050 acres planted 
in 1942, but exceeds the average planting 
of 414,700 acres for the 10-year period 
(1932-41) by 48 per cent. 

The most drastic reduction in acreage 
for this season is indicated for the 
Western group of States comprising 
California, Utah, and Colorado, where 
plantings are expected to be 10 per cent 
less than those of 1942. Reduced acre- 
ages are also indicated for the North- 
eastern group of New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, and the impor- 
tant area that includes Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa and Missouri. 

Increases are in prospect for Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia, where 
considerable acreage is planted uncon- 
tracted. Tennessee and Kentucky also 
show a small increase in acreage. 


BEANS 


VINTON, IOWA, July 6—Stringless: Ex- 
pect pack to open about July 15. Acre- 
age approximately the same as 1942 and 
prospects for crop are good. 


DRYDEN, MAINE, July 12—Crop looks 
good. Having some very warm weather 
at present. 


WILTON, MAINE, July 12—Snap: 
Planting delayed because of wet, late 
spring. Past week has improved all 
crops, extremely good growing weather. 
Some beans budded. Too many weeds at 
this stage to insure maximum yield; they 
do look better than fair, however. Our 
acreage is doubled this season. Many 


plots did not germinate normally due to 
wet ground and poor seed. Yield will be 
under normal for acreage. 


MARYDEL, MD., July 10— Stringless 
Snap: About a half crop in Caroline 
County. Hot sun damaged the bloom 
causing them to drop off; later beans will 
probably be better. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., July 10—Too early to 
know, but they look very good. 


MCALISTERVILLE, PA., July 183—Green & 
Wax Snap: Approximately 100 acres 
planted. Poor germination due to wet 
spring, also late planting due to same 
reason. Early planting beginning to 
come in now. Hail ruined another 10 
per cent, which was immediately replant- 
ed. With favorable weather conditions 
we can expect 60 per cent of a normal 
crop. 


CORN 


GUTTENBERG, I0WA, July 6—Sweet: 
Had a very late start on account of wet 
weather but the warm weather week be- 
fore last, we believe, brought it almost 
up to normal for this time of the year. 
We are very happy that we have in- 
creased the capacity of our corn plant, 
as we believe a lot of this corn is going 
to be bunched this fall. We hear nothing 
but good reports from our field men and 
with normal growing conditions should 
have a normal pack. 


VINTON, IOWA, July 6—Sweet: Planted 
acreage is 12 per cent larger than 1942, 
but account of some light stands and 
lateness of the planting season, we esti- 
mate production will likely be about 75 
per cent of 1942. Pack should start 
around August 15. 


DRYDEN, MAINE, July 12—Crop is look- 
ing fine. Warm weather at present. 


WILTON, MAINE, July 12 — Golden 
Sweet: Looking very good; some weeds 
but not too late to control. Planting 
was very late; very little before June 1. 
Some fields may have to hustle to beat 
the frost. Too early to predict yield. 


MARYDEL, MD., July 10—Sweet: Pros- 
pects good. 


TOMATOES 


EATON, IND., July 12—Acreage 75 per 
cent of 1942. Entirely too much rain. 
Crop prospects 75 per cent of normal. 


KEOKUK, I0WA, July 7—Acreage close 
to normal but very late. 


MANCHESTER, I0WA, July 6—As near 
100 per cent as we have ever known to- 
matoes to be in this section of the coun- 
try. The weather was favorable for 
early transplanting, which, with normal 
growing and _ harvesting ‘conditions, 
should produce a normal pack. 


VINTON, IOWA, July 6—Planted acreage 
is 25 per cent less than 1942. General 
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appearance of the crop is good, but is 
10 to 15 days later than a normal sea- 
son. Pack cannot open until the middle 
to the last of August. 


MARYDEL, MD., July 10—Early crop 
looking fairly good in some sections of 
Caroline and Talbot Counties. Little 
early to tell’much about the later crop. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., July 12— 
Planted acreage seriously reduced by 
wet weather during planting season. 
Plants growing nicely now. Harvest 
season will be late. Prospects for good 
yield are poor. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., July 10—Looks very 
good; normal acreage. 


CLYDE, OHIO, July 9—Late planting 
made it impossible to get out all of con- 
tracted acreage. We were only able to 
plant about two-thirds of contracted 
acreage due to wet weather. The possi- 
bilities of receiving anywhere near a 
normal crop are very remote, as plants 
are not growing as they should, and 
doubt if they will produce one half a 
crop. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., July 12—Good stand 
of plants in the field but due to the ex- 
tremely dry weather plants are not mak- 
ing much headway. Acreage about 150 
per cent of last year. With the right 
kind of weather there should be a good 
pack, 


MCALISTERVILLE, PA., July 13—160 
acres planted. Wet spring voided 10 
per cent of this acreage and balance was 
set back by 10 days. Plants also were 
hit by hail with a definite loss of 10 per 
cent of the acreage; this loss not re- 
placed. Approximately 140 acres remain 
and are doing nicely. We should get 
normal yield off 140 acres. 


DUTTON, VA., July 9—Acreage normal; 
plant growth normal. Labor hard to get. 


PALMER, VA., July 13—Acreage same 
as last year. Crop in fair condition. 
Plants are irregular in growth. Packing 
will start July 24. Labor is short at 
present and it looks like we won’t be 
able to pack the tomatoes we will grow. 


OTHER ITEMS 


KEOKUK, I0WA, July 7—Cucumbers: 
Acreage about 50 per cent of 1942 and 
late. 


VINTON, IOWA, July 6—Green Aspara- 
gus: Completed on June 22 with a total 
pack identical with 1942. 


PEAS: Pack opened on June 19 and will 
be completed about July 12. Yield per 
acre on Alaskas ran approximately 94 
cases per acre and of satisfactory qual- 
ity. Yield on Sweets expected to exceed 
that figure and quality excellent. Total 
pack and yield per acre should compare 
favorably with 1942. 


WILTON, MAINE, July 12—Dandelions: 
New seeding for fall pack just breaking 
ground. 


REVERE, MASS., July 8—Spinach: The 
spring crop was below normal due to the 
heavy rainfall. A very small acreage 
was harvested due to the fact that three 
weeks of almost constant rain prohibited 
any sowing in time for a crop. The out- 
look for the second crop, namely the 
summer crop, looks quite normal. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. ¥Y., July 12— 
Peas: Planted acreage greatly reduced 
by wet weather during planting season. 
Pack approximately half completed; es- 
timated yield 1,200 pounds per acre. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., July 10—Raspberries: 
Very poor due to weather conditions. 
Will yield about 25 per cent of normal 
crop. 


NEW FREEZERS 


Mor-Pak Preserving Company, Stock- 
ton, California, this year added equip- 
ment for the freezing of asparagus, in 
addition to its usual canning operations. 
The Starr Fruit Products Company of 
Portland, Oregon, according to arrange- 
ments completed, will this year freeze 
some 2,000 tons of berries, peaches, apri- 
cots and beans in the Capitol Ice & Cold 
Storage Company plant adjoining the 
company’s Salem plant. 


AVOID WASTE 
OF PRODUCT 


and save time with the 
Langsenkamp 3-way valve 


2.9. 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
_of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint P 
department will be glad to assist you. fa 
Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. :. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF ~ 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


@ This year, the Langsenkamp 3-Way 
Valve for cooking tanks becomes more ne- 
cessary because elimination of waste is 
more essential. _It also is important as a 
time saver. One tank of pro- 
duct saved pays for several in- 
stallations. 


The Langsenkamp 3-Way Valve as- 
sures positive control of tank 8 
from one point. The operating mechan- 
ism is attached on the outside of tank 
near top and operated from platform. 
Its two porte are operated in three posi- 
tions clearly marked on control indica- 
tor—CLOSED . . FILLER. . SEWER 
. . CLOSED. Errors and misinterpre- 
tation of instructions causing serious los- 
ses with old method entirely avoided. 
Also itive seal against back pressure. 
Can be installed on tanks now in use. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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LEST THEY FORGET 


Keep your goods moving into consumption, advertise to continue consumer demand and 
hold existing markets—By BETTER PROFITS. 


This column has mentioned something 
several times that is on the minds of all, 
“you can not repeal the laws of supply 
and demand and continue normal mer- 
chandising operations for very long.” 
We will have point rationing of food for 
no one knows how long. We may as well 
develop at once a new technique in sell- 
ing and thinking of sales. The sooner 
we start on such a course the better off 
will we be. You may not have considered 
this, but let’s look at the picture. 

Jobbers everywhere are getting ration 
checks to cover allowable inventories of 
new-pack foods. Retail dealers are ready 
with their points with which to buy these 
wanted foods, many brands of which 
have been off the market for some time. 
In the normal course of things as “fu- 


tures” were received by the wholesaler,* 


he would announce their arrival, prob- 
ably stage a sale from the car or carry 
the stocks in his warehouse and costs 
books until they moved in the due course 
of business. Today the picture is differ- 
ent, by far. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS 


In the first place, you find men of two 
different views. On the one hand, you 
have the dealer who sells what he has at 
a profit and then wonders where he will 
get more stock and when. In the mean- 
time, he sells something else as far as he 
can toward making up losses in sales. 
‘The other operator feels he owes a duty 
to the weaker ones among his customers 
and he parcels out his newly arrived 
stock so that all and sundry will get a 
little. This latter procedure may be all 
right from the standpoint of the small 
dealer who is quite happy that he has 
on hand when wanted, a small supply of 
many commodities of which he knew but 
little if anything in happier times. The 
larger operator, however, has a _ real 
grievance, it seems to me. In good times 
he, among others, was the mainstay of 
many a small manufacturer because of 
his volume buying. Now he gets no bet- 
ter treatment from the jobber than his 
smallest neighbor down the street. 


RATIONING PREVENTS HOARDING 


The situation of the retail dealer is 
only a little different. If he has plenty 
of capital he might be tempted to retain 
hard-to-get goods and parcel them out 
to his best trade as their need for them 
became apparent. Certainly one might 
conclude at first that 1943 is no year in 
which to stage Fall Canned Foods Sales. 
Many will argue that conservation of 
food requires that all attempts to hoard 
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be discouraged or at the least, not pro- 
moted by retail food merchants. Still, 
how can a housewife hoard foods when 
foods are rationed? The purpose of 
rationing to provide a fair share for all 
should and probably will prevent hoard- 
ing. However, don’t forget OPA and its 
monthly revision of points. Informed 
folks know that tomato juice did not 
move under high points, that even now 
it does not move too freely, although re- 
quired points are at a minimum. I 
talked to a packer’s route salesman yes- 
terday and he pointed to five twenty-five 
pound cans of lard on his truck. He said 
he started with the five cans of lard in 
the morning and that without a doubt he 
would have them at night when he re- 
turned. As long as lard requires red 
point stamps for its purchase, so long 
will housewives eliminate lard from their 
diet and use red stamps for meat. Sup- 
pose a retail dealer had, as many did, 
stocked up with lard when rationing was 
about to begin? How would inventories 
have been reduced comfortably with 
meats, fats and oils on the same ration 
set-up? The answer is that lard inven- 
tories have not been reduced, that lard 
is a drug in the hands of packers and 
retail dealers alike. Too many other 
foods in the housewive’s list of must- 
haves are far more important. 


MOVE THE NEW PACKS 


All right, the wholesaler receives his 
allotments of canned foods and pays out 
his points for them, he, in turn, will 
probably force them out into retail chan- 
nels of distribution as soon as possible so 
that his inventory of points may be in 
closer balance. In fact, unless my judg- 
ment is faulty, future scarcity or no, 
every wholesaler should move promptly 
his arrivals of fresh-packed goods, every 
canner as far as the bounds of common 
sense will allow, ought to persuade his 
customers that this is their duty. 

As far as the retail dealer is concerned, 
the picture is about the same. I did say 
that the wholesaler will probably force 
his goods onto the retailer and in this 
respect, we can hardly expect the retail 
dealer to follow suit unless he is shown 
by those having his best interests at 
heart that he should do so. This seems 
fairly evident when you examine the rec- 
ord and if my guess is not a poor one, if 
you will recall to the attention of any 
average retail grocer the situation he 
has found himself in as far as stocks of 
canned tomatoes are concerned, he will at 
once start to see the light. Canned to- 
matoes (no commercial for the tomato 


canner) were as heavily held as any 
canned food before rationing became a 
fact. 

Retail dealers in foods are just start- 
ing to come out of the daze surrounding 
merchandising set-up without precedent 
in their experience. They still need to 
be told about merchandising; they need 
to be shocked into action again if they 
are to hold their place in the merchan- 
dising of foods. Remember the case of 
lard versus red meat. The housewife to- 
day under rationing buys what in her 
opinion is most desirable. Your job now 
is to get your dealers, wholesale and re- 
tail, in the frame of mind which will 
actively cause them to promote imme- 
diate sales of canned foods that are of- 
fered under a fair ratio of point values. 
Succeed in doing this and you will help 
the food problem immensely and at the 
same time have no regrets that your 
stocks are not being moved into consum- 
ers’ hands. Fail to take the necessary 
steps and other foods will seize the initia- 
tive and get their lion’s share of the con- 
sumer food dollar to your sorrow. 

Your job ought not to be so hard, thus 
far in 1943 the average shopper in food 
stores has had too many dollars and too 
few points on which to spend them. In 
other words, anything salable, palatable, 
and eatable, has sold readily if—the 
point value was fair in comparison to 
other foods in the same appetite and 
calorie range. 


PUT YOUR SALES FORCE 
STRAIGHT 


An important step toward the cam- 
paign you should wage will be the state- 
ment on your letter head that in your 
opinion your goods ought to be moved to 
the consumer while fresh, reasonably 
priced and offered under a fair point 
value. This needs to be made as strong 
as you can make it, it needs to be re- 
peated again and again until food deal- 
ers start their sales campaigns. Follow- 
ing these letters, the matter is of suffi- 
cient importance that you ought to follow 
up with personal calls on your principal 
brokers and visits to your field men so 
that your sales family will be thinking 
and talking along identical lines. 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS 


In other times you would naturally 
stage week-end display sales, urge mass 
displays and probably prizes would be 
offered for the best windows in a district 
and that sort of thing. As long as Del 
Monte, Libby, Minnesota Valley and 
other leaders in the canning industry are 
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continuing to do advertising, better fol- 
low their lead and do a little on your 
own account. The newspapers this week- 
end, as usual, are filled with retail dis- 
tributor ads of soaps and soap powders 
while a real shortage of these products 
exists. I mention this so that you will 
realize that others, facing as great if 
not greater shortages than exist in our 
field are still anxious to keep housewives 
asking for their goods. You should be 
equally as willing to spend for advertis- 
ing this year as much as you did in any 
year before Pearl Harbor. 

If you can do no more, at least have 
window strips prepared for inclusion in 
shipping cases, “Fresh pack goods, splen- 
did point values!” or something like that. 
Of course, if your product happens to be 
one of those in limited supply, you will 
make no mention of the point value. Do 
what you can, as you can, to make the 
housewife continue to ask for your goods 
by name. ‘ 

In conclusion, if yours happens to b 
a pack that is in very high demand and 
short supply, you will not do any good 
by urging distributors to make drives on 
it but you should still urge them to keep 
the product and its worth irrespective of 
temporary point value, before the public. 
In this manner only. will it live. By 
doing this your eventual sales and profits 
will increase! 


RETAILERS FEAR SQUEEZE IN 
NEW MARKUP ORDER 


Retail grocers, it develops, are far 
from pleased at some of the provisions 
in MPR 423, their new price control 
regulation. Chief resentment is based on 
a provision in the regulation which com- 
pels a retailer to maintain unchanged 
new ceilings set under this regulation, 
unless specific OPA authorization for 
revisions is secured. This, retailers con- 
tend, makes the regulation unduly in- 
flexible, and exposes them to squeezes. 

Case in Point: A retail grocer may 
buy “Del Monte” peaches from his re- 
tailer-owned co-operative wholesale gro- 
cer. Such a distributor, under the 
wholesale mark-up regulation, per- 
mitted a mark-up of 6 per cent. 

When seeking to replenish his stock, 
the retailer (as is frequently the case 
under disturbed supply conditions 
brought about by war conditions), may 
find his co-operative wholesaler out of 
“Del Monte.” Specializing in this 
brand, and having developed consumer 
acceptance for the product, the retailer 
naturally wants the same brand, and so 
will go to a service wholesale grocer for 
the fruit. The service jobber, however, 
operates under a 13% per cent mark-up, 
and hence his sales price to the retail 
grocer will be higher than that of the 
original purchase, upon which the ceil- 
ing price in the retail store is based. 
This involves lengthy negotiations with 
OPA preliminary to a permitted price 
readjustment, or means that the retailer 
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is 7% per cent “wrong” in his cost and 
selling price. 

Efforts to have this condition corrected, 
it is understood, will be made by organ- 
ized retailer groups in the grocery field. 


JOIN BROKER ASSOCIATION 


Lonnie Hall, Houston, Texas food 
broker, and George R. Kircher, Phila- 
delphia, have been elected to member- 
ship in the National Food Brokers’ 
Association. 

The association has also reinstated to 
membership the Stewart Brokerage Co., 
New York City, and the North Georgia 
Brokerage Co., of Athens, Ga. 


U. S. CANNED CRABMEAT 


George A. Jensen & Co., Seattle, ad- 
vise the trade as follows: 


“We are exclusive sales agents for the 
King Crab Fisheries and as soon as 
stocks are actually available these will 
be offered to the trade. However, the 
possibilities for any volume production 
are tremendously limited because both 
the Russian and Japanese packs were 
put up with the use of large ships, in 
many cases of over 2,000 tons, and there- 
fore we do not figure on any large volume 
to offer, at least until after the war.” 


demands! 


We Must Pack More Food 
To Keep Them Rolling 


Tanks and artillery cannot move forward unless there 
is an adequate food supply for their crews! It must be 
there in ever increasing quantities—and on time! 


You can increase your productive capacity with CRCO 
equipment for it’s precision-made to take the extra 


Plan now for a bigger pack. Get your equipment 
order in early—and go CRCO all the way! 


Company, Incorporated 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Office and Wareh , Columbus, Wis. 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Utah; Jas. Q. 
Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, 
Fla.; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada; L. C. Osborn, 
Harlingen, Texas. 
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Interest this week centers primarily in the new ceiling prices and in shipping available 
portions of new pack Asparagus, Peas and Spinach. 


jobbers, since the higher the prices the higher the returns. 
prompt shipments and of a quality to meet their feature brands. 


In prices the ‘sky is the limit’ with 


Their chief worry is in getting 
Demand in practically all 


instances is far in excess of supplies and top ceilings rule. Reports that the Government may 
re-enter the citrus market in place of freeing excess stocks, as rumored, has caused backward 


buyers to rush to cover requirements. 


Maximum prices canners are permitted to pay for raw 


stocks have West Coast fruit growers with their backs up. West Coast fishermen refuse to 


fish at ceilings set. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Prices No Factor, Jobbers Want Goods— 

Trade Favorable to New Mark-Ups—As- 

paragus Moving—Tomatoes Marking Time 

Awaiting Developments—Pressing for Pea 

Shipments—No Corn, No Interest—Sardine 

Pack Off, Outlook Poor—Cherry Pack Light 
—Citrus Active. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 16, 1943. 


THE SITUATION — With canned 
vegetable prices showing slight up- 
ward revisions, the canned foods 
picture is shaping up further for 
the 1943 packs, although much re- 
mains to be decided in the case of 
fruit prices. The distributing 
trades are concerned not so much 
with prices as with probable allo- 
cations for domestic consumers. 
In fact, on the current mark-up 
basis, the higher the price the bet- 
ter the return to the jobber. There 
is much concern evident over the 
slowness with which early packs 
have been moving into distributing 
channels, and jobbers are definitely 
concerned over the task of main- 
taining their stocks of private 
label lines, which are generally of 
the top quality brackets. 


THE OUTLOOK—Demand will far 
exceed available offerings on prac- 
tically all grades and varieties 
from the new packs. Hence, it is 
a continued sellers’ market in all 
respects. 


THE NEW MARK-UPS—While the 
new wholesaler and retailer mark- 
up regulations are not all that 
could be desired, they have met 
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with a fairly favorable reaction in 
wholesale channels. As Order 
MPR 306 has raised packers’ ceil- 
ing levels on an extended range of 
canned vegetables, wholesalers are 
making determined efforts to ef- 
fect a purchase and obtain billing 
at the higher ceiling level prior to 
August 5, at which time they must 
set their new ceilings. In connec- 
tion with the new ceilings, it must 
be emphasized that wholesalers’ 
maximum mark-ups must be ap- 
plied to packers’ ceilings, plus 
freight. Hence, a jobber may not 
purchase from another jobber and 
thus pyramid his price. 


ASPARAGUS — With new ceiling 
prices operative, canners have been 
forwarding accumulated holdings 
of new pack to distributors, and 
hence one of the canners’ worries 
has been cleared up, leaving pack- 
ers free to concentrate on other 
lines. 


TOMATOES—The trade is mark- 
ing time pending further develop- 
ments from the Tri-States. It is 
expected as a matter of course that 
all available goods will move at 
ceiling levels ; chief concern is with 
the quantities that may be looked 
for. No new trading is reported in 
government-released tomato hold- 
ings from 1941 pack stocks. 


PEAS—Jobbers are pressing can- 
ners for prompt shipment of new 
pack peas, where stocks are avail- 
able, but are finding that canners 
are more concerned with current 
packing operations, grading and 
segregation of stocks to meet Gov- 
ernment requirements than in 
pushing prompt shipment orders 


The crop situation is generally favorable. 


at this time. Reports from the 
Mid-West indicate that the pack of 
Alaskas has been generally satisfac- 
tory, from the standpoint of vol- 
ume, but grades have run rather 
low in many areas. Prospects are 
also favorable for a good pack of 
sweets. 


BEANS—Relatively little buying 
interest in green beans is reported 
this week, which is just as well, as 
offerings are few and far between. 
The fresh market is holding the 
spotlight on this item now, but job- 
bers will be looking for new pack 
stocks again in a few weeks. 


CORN—With spot corn out of the 
picture and the new pack still some 
distance ahead, there is little inter- 
est shown in the corn situation here 
at this time. 


SARDINES—Reports from “down 
East” are to the effect that the pack 
has fallen off further rather than 
making expected improvement. 
With the pack several hundred 
thousand cases behind that of last 
year, and both a short run of fish 
and labor scarcity hampering can- 
ners’ operations, the outlook for 
increased supplies for the civilian 
trade is steadily darkening. 


OTHER FISH—While the trade is 
anticipating increased supplies of 
tuna, due to recent liberalization of 
allocations for the civilian trade, 
canners’ preoccupation with clear- 
ance of Government orders will 
make for further delays in ship- 
ments to the jobbing trade. Cur- 
rent indications are that no size- 
able deliveries may be looked for 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits « Vegetables « Meats Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
e Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 

¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 
everything ‘‘Canable”’ 


“1 would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods. . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 
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until late August. .. . The trade is 
waiting for further reports on the 
progress of salmon canning in 
Alaska as the success of the pack 
will have a very definite bearing 
on the stocks which they may ex- 
pect to receive from 1943 produc- 
tion. .. . Shrimp continues virtu- 
ally sold up in first hands.... 
Nothing new as yet on new pack 
Canadian lobster. 


RSP CHERRIES—Reports on the 
probable pack of red sour pitted 
cherries in New York, Michigan, 
and Ohio continue unfavorable, 
with a possibility that Army re- 
quirements will take the entire 
season’s pack. Pending further 
developments, canners are refusing 
to entertain even memorandum or- 
ders. In addition to the uncertain- 
ty as to whether or not there will 
be any excess over Government 
quotas, there has been no formula 
revealed as yet as to how the in- 
crease of 314 cents over last season 
in the price paid growers for the 
fruit is to be met in canners’ sell- 
ing prices. 


CITRUS IN DEMAND—Distributor 
demand for Florida and Texas 
grapefruit juice has continued 
active, with unsold stocks in pack- 
ers’ hands moving readily at full 
ceilings. It now develops that some 
buyers who had been holding off 
_ the market, acting on information 
that some stocks of government- 
held canned citrus would be offered 
to the jobbing trade to help clear 
canners’ warehouses, are now mak- 
ing belated efforts to cover their 
needs from regular supply sources, 
as the “Government release” bub- 
ble has burst. Instead of releasing 
some stocks of grapefruit juice, it 
is now reported that Government 
agencies will again be on the buy- 
ing side of the market before the 
next pack gets under way. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop and Livestock Service Reports Satis- 
factory Crop Conditions—Asparagus Pack 
2,069,005 Cases—Spinach Prices—Discuss 
Growers’ Prices for Peaches, Pears—Growers 
Protest Tomato Prices—West 
Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., July 16, 1943. 


CROPS— Weather’ conditions 
throughout California in June were 
generally satisfactory for the de- 
velopment of fruit and nut crops, 
according to the California Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service 
issued under date of July 10. It 
was pointed out that there were no 
damaging rains during the month 
and no severely hot weather. The 
lack of warm weather may have 
delayed the maturity of crops 
somewhat. For the first time this 
season, production forecasts are 
made of grapes, these being placed 
at 2,432,000 tons of all varieties. 
In 1942 production amounted to 
2,160,000 tons, of which 16,400 
tons were canned. 


Apples have made a good early 
development and production pros- 
pects are considered good, with the 
possible exception of Bellflowers. 
Gravensteins are approaching ma- 
turity and harvesting will be under 
way this month. As of July 1, the 
forecast was for 78 per cent of a 
full crop, as compared with 53 per 
cent a year ago. Much of the apri- 
cot crop has been harvested and a 
total output of 89,000 tons is indi- 
cated, making it the smallest crop 
in many years. In 1942 there were 
204,000 tons produced. Harvesting 
of cherries was completed in June, 
with a production of 18,500 tons, 
of which Royal Anns made up 
about 7,500 tons. Natural con- 
ditions have favored the fig crop, 
with 86 per cent of a full crop in 
sight, as compared with 83 per cent 


on July 1 for both 1942 and 1941. 
The clingstone peach crop is de- 
veloping favorably and production 
forecasts remain at 366,000 tons, 
or about 58,000 tons less than a 
year ago. Freestone peaches are 
being harvested and production 
estimates remain at 232,000 tons. 
Pears are coming on in good shape 
and the forecast is for an output of 
232,000 tons of Bartletts and 26,- 
000 tons of other varieties. Plums 
promise a crop of 65,000 tons, 
against 72,000 tons last year. 
However, 6,000 tons were not har- 
vested in 1942. A crop of 191,000 
tons is forecast for prunes, or 
about ten per cent more than that 
for 1942. An average of 51 per 
cent of a full crop of olives is re- 
ported, but it is suggested that July 
is still an early month to evaluate 
the prospective crop. The crop 
will probably prove lighter than 
that of 1942. 


ASPARAGUS—The pack of aspara- 
gus in California for the season 
amounted to 2,069,005 cases, this 
including 4,555 cases packed from 
July 1 to July 6, inclusive. The 
total was made up of 1,005,992 
cases of All-Green and 1,063,013 
cases of White. In 1942 the pack 
totaled 2,255,086 cases, and in 1941 
it amounted to 1,573,704 cases. 
Canners have now been advised 
how much they may add to base 
prices to cover added costs of labor 
and allocations and shipments to 
the civilian trade will get under 
way at once. 


SPINACH PRICES — During the 
week canners were furnished the 
formula for figuring spinach prices, 
it having been announced that four 
and a half per cent could be added 
to the base price for the increased 
cost of labor. This figures out 
$1.23 for No. 2s, $1.54 for No. 214s 
and $5.38 for No. 10s. The small 
stocks for the civilian trade will 
doubtless be snapped up in a hurry, 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


THE Company Westminster, Md. 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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- with requests for early shipment. 
It has been brought out that in the 
controversies over price, some 
featured brands of the 1942 pack 
have not been marketed, but these 
unsold lots are small. 


GROWERS’ PRICES — Now under 
discussion are prices to be paid 
growers for canning cling peaches 
and pears. Organized peach grow- 
ers are asking $75 a ton, but can- 
ners and Federal agencies have a 
lower price in mind. Canners are 
asking that the prices named be 
definitely frozen, so that there will 
be no bidding up of prices and no 
premiums of any kind paid. Pack- 
ing is expected to get under way on 
early varieties of cling peaches the 
last week in July. 


TOMATOES—Growers of tomatoes 
for canning are still protesting the 
prices set on this item, pointing to 
the high prices being realized by 
the grower for the fresh market. 
Tomatoes are coming onto the 
fresh market in increasing quanti- 
ties but prices remain high, 15 
cents a pound representing about 


the average. Growers of canning 
tomatoes don’t like to think of de- 
livering their crop at $25 and 
$27.50 a ton. 


FISH—Despite its abundant sup- 
ply of fish, California is having 
about as much trouble supplying 
its inhabitants with this article as 
it is in getting meat enough to go 
around. Owners of fishing boats 
in several important areas have 
protested against the OPA ceilings 
on fresh fish, by refusing to send 
out crews. Fishermen have been 
receiving from 9 to 10 cents a 
pound for rock cod, for example, 
and the new ceilings prevent them 
from receiving more than 31/4 cents 
a pound until September and 414 
cents a pound from September to 
November. Canned fish is in very 
light supply and calls for precious 
points. 


IN PRICE DIVISION 

Charlie Lampe, well-known Cincinnati 
food broker, who has been with the 
rationing division of OPA in Washing- 
ton, has been transferred to OPA’s price 
division, where he will serve under 
George Taylor on wholesale and retail 
mark-ups. 


PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 


All of our usual construction. 
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SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Giant Shrimp Set Record for Size—No 
Canning at Present, Fall Season to Open 
In August 


By “ B ayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 16, 1943. 


GIANT SHRIMP — The following 
article appeared in the Mobile 
Register of July 11, 1943: 


“New Orleans, July 10 (A.P.)— 
Shrimp 10 inches long and weigh- 
ing almost a quarter of a pound 
were on the market here today and 
seafood-loving citizens of New Or- 
leans envisioned a new twist for 
their war-wounded menus—shrimp 
steak. 

Many barrels of the monster 
shrimp have been trawled by 
Louisiana shrimpers within the 
past two weeks, the largest measur- 
ing 10%, inches, weighing a full 
fourth of a pound. 

Dr. James Nelson Gowanloch, 
State biologist, today explained the 
appearance of the king-sized crus- 
taceans: 
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any extra copies you may need of the 


1943 ALMANAC 


All of the Industry‘s war-time references, compiled into 
one handy little booklet, ever ready for instant use. 
236 pages, size 6x9. The front cover index follows: 


GENERAL INDEX 


Army Procurement Offices ........ 
Associations of the Industry ........ 7 
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regulations and for other information contain- 
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pleting the supply. THE CANNING TRADE 
is anxious that its subscribers receive any 
extra copies they may need. 


Per Copy $1.00. Order promptly to assure delivery. 
Compiled and published annually by 
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BALTIMORE 2, 20 S. Gay St. MARYLAND 
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“They are known as Brazilian 
shrimp,” Gowanloch said, “and are 
usually found some 50 miles or 
more out in the Gulf of Mexico, 
farther out than shrimpers gener- 
ally go. 

“In previous years they have 
constituted only about three per 
cent of the total catch, and then 
only about five inches long. It is 
believed they used to leave the 
Louisiana shrimp grounds when 
only half grown and head out to 
sea, where they died. This season, 
for some reason, they apparently 
came in close to shore and did a lot 
of growing right here in our back 
yard.” 


The biologist said the big shrimp 
taste the same as those to which 
New Orleanians are accustomed, 
but added: 


“One of them is large enough to 
make several bowls of gumbo. If 
we keep getting them at this rate, 
we will be having shrimp steaks 
and filets.” 


Currently, the big fellows are 
bringing record prices per barrels. 
Twenty barrels brought an all-time 
record price of $60 per barrel. Not 
only are they selling for their food 
value, but as curiosities, to a people 
who thought they had seen about 
every kind of seafood available.” 


No canning of shrimp and oys- 
ters is now taking place and the 
factories are closed down awaiting 
for the fall shrimp season to open 
on or about the middle of August. 


There is closed season on shrimp 
in the States of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana and boats are 
not allowed to trawl in the waters 
of these three States, because the 
shrimp in the bays, bayous and 
lakes are too small, therefore, the 
shrimp boats have to go in the Gulf 
of Mexico, three miles off shore, 
which is outside the jurisdiction of 
the States. 

This is the stormy season and as 
squalls are frequent, it is very 
risky for the shrimp boats to ven- 
ture very far out in the Gulf, hence 
they have to pick out a time when 
the Gulf is calm and run into har- 
bor at the approach of any dis- 
turbance, otherwise it would not be 
healthy for them to be out in a 
blow. 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


Dollars: and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 
as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. 


CANNED CORN 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI Region II Region III Region IV 


1.36 1.31 1.385 1.29 
WZ-OUNCE VACUUM 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 

1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
12-ounce 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. 

Fancy (A) No, 2 1.26 °1.21 1.285 1.19 
12-OUNCE VACUUM .......ccscereeeseeeeeee 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 


Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce vacuum 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99* 
12-ounce v 1.01 .96 1.035 -94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 

Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain 

Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
WZsOUNCE VACUUM 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
12-ounce vacuum 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 
12-ounce v 1.01 -96 1.035 -94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for 
standard grade. . 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire. 


Region II-——-Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 
Region III. 


Region III--Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). 


Region IV—-All States not included in Regions I, II, and III. 


CANNED TOMATOES 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II RegionIII Region IV Region V 
Fancy (A) No. 2...... 1.325 1.30 1.225 1.25 1.275 
No. 2% 1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 
No. 10 6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.125 1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 
No. 2% -50 1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 
Std. (C) Nox 1. 1.00 -925 -975 
No. 2% .. one 1.35 1.275 1.30 1.325 
4.75 4.40 4.50 - 4.60 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c ; 214’s, 17'%4c; 10’s, per dozen less than maximum 
prices for standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of 
Pennsylvania not included in Region II). 

Region II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania 
(Bucks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
Cumberland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 

Region III—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Region IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 


Region V—Oregon, Washington and California. 
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GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida Texas West Coast 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural.......... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 1.22% 

No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 

No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 5.60 
Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 

No. 3 cyl 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 

No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 5.40 
Sub-standard No. 2, Natural... .9714 1.02% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 

No. 3 cyl 2.25 2.35 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.60 

No. 10 4.45 4.60 4.45 4.60 5.05 5.20 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.10 1.15 1.10 81.15 1.20 1.25 

No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 

No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 

No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 

No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 5.55 
Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 81.15 

No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 

No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.35 

CANNED FISH 

OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 

East South West Coast 

, Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 

SALMON (MPR 265, Amendment 2, 7-13-43) 

1 Ib. %lb. Wh. Wh. |b. 

Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Flat 

C.R. C.R. C.R. C.R. 
15.00 15.50 10.00 

8.00 8.00 5.60 

Puget Sound 

COLUMBIA RIVER 
Chinook, Fancy.. 19.00 20.60 ......... 13.00 16.00 6.60 

Unclassified .... 10.00 11.00 
Silverside 8.00 5.20 
Steelheads 10.00 5.20 
13.40 6.80 
SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-23-42) 

East Central West Coast 
_ (Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
% Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
100 cans 4.07 4.47 
% Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 

Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 
Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 5.27 
\% Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 

% Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 

% Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans... 4.07 4.47 
Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans...... 

SHRIMP (MPR 3811, 2-2-43) 

East South West Coast 
Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 

Veined Shrimp add 60c per doz. above prices. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV 

Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 
Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can 
Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.55 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.40 7.00 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 9.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.35 6.75 
B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 
Alaska No. 4 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 . 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
, C or Std, 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No, 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.325 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1,225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.16 
Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
Wales & B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


Note—-Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade, 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, M husetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No.2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 8.35 1.725 2.325 8.60 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 17.75 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.575 2.125 17.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.300 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 17.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 17.85 1.55 2.100 17.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 17.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 7.75 
C or Std. 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 17.35 1.45 1.950 17.25 1.55 2.100 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 17.25 1.3825 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 65.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.26 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 56.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.525 2.050 17.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.60 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.650 2.025 7.50 1.3875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.85 1.825 6.75 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 65.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 65.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.35 1.125 1.525 56.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 6.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.35 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. 

Region II1I—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Region V—Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and 
Omyhee Counties, 

Region VI—-Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl Kiefer P type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck scales—no priority 
‘needed. Also new scales, vibrating screens, and crushers. Im- 
mediate deliveries. Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous Current Generator C. L. C. 25, 
Form B, Speed 750, Volts 125, Full Load 125. This Generator 
in very good mechanical shape. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


FOR SALE—1 large size Manton Gaulin Homogonizer; 1 
Cherry-Burrell Viscolizer; 1 Colloid Mill. Practically new, 
prompt shipment. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Tomato Line; Tomato Juice 
Extractors; 8 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters for Cream Style 
Corn; 6 Model G Tuc Corn Cutters for whole kernel corn; 
Invincible and Peerless Corn Huskers; American Vegetable 
Slicer; Apple Parers; Ayars No. 2 Plunger, Elgin 6-valve 
Plunger and Ayars Whole Tomato Fillers; Ayars No. 2 Pea 
Filler; Knapp Can Labeler; No. 5-B and 6-B Monitor Pea 
and Bean Graders; Diana No. 15 Pork Cuber; Peerless 10-valve 
Syruper; 18”, 12” and smaller Hydraulic Fruit Presses. 

Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—1 Anderson-Barngrover Hot Water Exhauster 
in excellent condition. Has 48 sixteen-inch discs with guides 
set for No. 10 cans. Has extra guides and brackets to handle 
No. 2’s and larger. Mission Food Products Co., Mission, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 Model B large size Chisholm-Ryder Bean 
Snipper in A-1 condition, priced at $900 f. o. b. Tampa, Florida. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Used Can Labeling Machines; mention sizes 
handled, manufacturer’s number, general condition; also Bottle 
Labeling Machines. Adv. 4338, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two 5-pocket reconditioned Ayars Universal 
Fillers. Adv. 4344, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy 1 Dump Scalder and 1 No. 8 Exhauster 
for No. 10 cans. Department Mental Health, 100 Nashua St., 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitter or similar machine; 
Thread Rolling Machine for %” dia. and larger Caps, with 
Automatic Feed. Smith & Richardson Manufacturing Co., 727 
Ford St., Geneva, IIl. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Round Pod Kidney Wax Bean Seed, 40 bushel. 
Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, York County, Pa. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Several million Cabbage Plants. Varieties, 
Glory of Enkhuizen, Charleston, Wakefield and All Season. All 
shipments mossed. Contact Carolina Plant Farms, Bethel, N. C. 
L. D. Phone 105. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIRE US quotations on any type Fruits or Berries that can 
be used by the Preserving Trade either Fresh or Frozen, loaded 
in bulk or crates on Fresh or in any size container in Frozen 
or in Sulphur. Only interested carlots. Also interested in good 
second-hand Cooperage ready to use for frozen fruit. Tenser & 
Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Grant 0768. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—Permanent connection with reliable 
concern by man with 18 years experience as Office Manager. 
Thorough knowledge of office and factory routine dealing with 
food processing; experienced in handling Federal employment 
records, pay-roll work, personnel contacts, cost accounting; pro- 
duction routine, labeling, packing, shipping; purchasing and 
priority ratings, and working knowledge of processing equip- 
ment installations. ‘Present employment does not use highest 
skill. Adv. 4341, The Canning Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Executive to manage and operate 
a large company engaged in the Sauerkraut and Pickle busi- 
ness. This company operates plants in the South, North, and 
Widwest. It grows its pickles and vegetables under contract, 
also cures, processes and packs its product. Anyone interested 
is requested to enclose in a letter his name, age, experience, and 
other qualifications, and mail to P. O. Box 938, Lansdowne, Pa. 


WANTED—Plant Manager. Must be experienced vegetable 
canner and capable to take full charge of factory and operate 
same efficiently. Our plant is located in the South and has been 
growing rapidly for past six years. Will guarantee a permanent 


position. Please give references, age and salary in first letter. 
Must be ready to start by September. Adv. 4346, The Canning 
Trade. 


PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


PERFORATED CRATES 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Perforated Crates pro- 
vide maximum protection to filled cans, and 
Positive, uniform steam circulation. All 
welded construction of heavy gauge boiler 
plate steel for years of satisfactory service. 
Write Berlin Chapman Co.,Berlin, Wisconsin 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE RULING HAND 

Betty was milking when a mad bull tore over the meadow. 
To the astonishment of others who had fled to safety, the bull 
stopped within a few yards of the milking maid, turned and ran 
away. 

“Weren’t you afraid? Why did he run away?” they asked. 

“He got scared,” returned Betty. “This cow is his mother- 
in-law.” 


AN ITCHY FEELING 


A dusky lady went into a drug store and asked for one cent’s 
worth of insect powder. 


“But that isn’t enough to wrap up,” 


“Man,” exclaimed the dark lady. 
it up. Jes’ blow it down my back.” 


objected the drug clerk. 
“T ain’t asked you to wrap 


AIN’T OPERA GRAND 


The celebrated soprano was in the middle of her solo when 
little Johnny said to his mother, referring to the conductor of 
the orchestra: 

“Why does this man hit at the woman with his stick?” 

“He is not hitting at her,” replied the mother. “Keep quiet.” 

“Well, then, what is she hollerin’ so for?” 


COULDN’T MISS IT 
“Black chile, does you all know what deceit am?” 
“Suttenly I does, Beelzebub.” 
“Den what is it?” 
“Well, when I leans ovah an’ heeahs somethin’ rip, I knows 
dat’s de seat.” 


GOOD SCOTCH 
A Scotchman found it necessary to notify his wife that he 
might not be home that evening, in which case he would phone 
her. This is what he told her: 
“T’ll ring you up at 6 o’clock. When you hear the bell you’ll 
know it’s me. Don’t answer it, and I’ll get my nickel back.” 


JUSTIFIED 


An Iowa farmer purchased a pure-bred pig from a raiser 
of fancy hogs. The pig and bill arrived the same day. Next 
day the dissatisfied farmer wrote to the hog raiser as follows: 
“Dear Sir: Both pig and bill arrived safely. Judging from 
their comparative size, you made an error in shipping. You 
should have sent the bill by express and the pig by mail.” 


CONSOLATION 


“Well, Mrs. Johnsing,” a colored physician announced, after 
taking her husband’s temperature, “Ah has knocked de fever 


outen him.” 

“Sho’ nuff,” was the excited reply. “Am he gwine git well 
den?” 

“No’m,” answered the doctor. “Dey’s no hope fo’ him, but 


you has de satisfaction ob knowin’ dat he died cured.” 


PAGE EMILY POST 


A lady was entertaining the small son of her married friend. 
“Are you sure you can cut your meat, Marvin?” she inquired 
after watching him a moment. “Oh, yes, ma’am,” he replied 
without looking up from his plate. “We often have it as tough 
as this at home.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm} yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 

isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
K. ‘Robins Co., hy Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Robins Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ) ro Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La ay Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Ch Comneny, Bastia, Wis, 
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Food Machinery Co: 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ration, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A Md. 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Com 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


y, Berlin, Wis. 
iagara Falls, N. Y. 


Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara an 
ore, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltim 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: ation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiana; . Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. ; 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!! 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin epee Company, Berlin, Wis. 
ryder 


Chisholm- Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Some Salem, N. J. 
nm Chapman Com 2 Wis. 
Chisholm. ryder Co., | 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Com: . Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Moérral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 

Food Machinery Corporation, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, m. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman come ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Machinery Cor. ration, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Sone man Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hoopeston, I. 


A. oe & Co, Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, be 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Food Machinery Cor ration, eateries Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ea Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Co: Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin man gomre ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamache x Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin ag te Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, mh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, + 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Machinery Cor ration, ee” Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ry Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


‘cod ~Machine: 
H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. KE. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com any, Berlin, Wey 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chien Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co.. Niagara Falls, N. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, In, 
3 K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Com any, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 

Food Machinery Corporation, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chai Company. Berlin, Wis. 


Food chinery Corporation. Hoop Hoopeston, Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Md. 
WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Com any. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Cha _— Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Lig * Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ae Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. Langsenkamp Seong Indianapolis, Ind. 
EC Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ae: Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
oe Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 

. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
Metal Products Co., Inc., Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltim 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
4 H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N.C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


ova & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
emeany King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, ml. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ros. Seed Co., , Til. 
F. H. Woodruff & Milford, Conn. 


. TOMATO. 
Resustated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
P.. ii. Woodrutt & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Il. 
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ment purposes. 


1—practically new, five Sieve Sinclair-Scott 
Hydro-Geared Grader including one set 
pea screens and one set lima bean screens 


1—Kyler Labeler, interchangable for No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 24 and No. 3 cans 


1—Berry Washer 

1—Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder 
1—Rod Washer 

1—16’ Blancher 

1—Gooseneck Elevator - 9’ distance on floor 
-1—Sterling Peeler with motor 


1—Strawberry Slicer with motor 
1—No. 16 Clipper Cleaner 
1—No. 1 Olney Washer 

1—18' Straight Line Exhauster 


The above equipment used but a few days 
and absolutely good as new. 


SOME UNEXPECTED 
BARGAINS 


The following equipment available immediately—subject to prior sale. 
is required to discontinue operations because of farms being taken over for Govern- 


The owner 


We also offer the following rebuilt equip- 
ment subject to prior sale. 


1_No. 10 Ayars Pea Filler 


1—Indiana Pulper 

1—Moonitor Shed Pea Cleaner 
1—Peerless Corn on Cob Washer 
2—Robins Circle Steam Hoists 
1—Ayars No. 2 Corn Shaker 
1—Six-pocket Ayars Plunger Filler 
2—Six-pocket M. & S. Fillers 
1—Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 


1—Factory Rebuilt (practically new) M. & S. 
Filler for No. 1 cans 


6—No. 5 Corn Cutters 


_ 2—No. 7 Corn Silkers 


3—Morral Corn Cutters 
1—Rebuilt Knapp Labeler 


Write, Wire, or Telephone 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore-2, Maryland 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING MACHINERY 


Our New No. 700 Catalogue is now ready for distribution. 
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FOR THESE {LLINO!S HYBRID sweet cCORNS 

Country Gentlemar Hybrid 9° Bantam Evergree™ Hybrid 
‘a Country Gentleman pybrid Casmelcror 
8 * 6 Dorinny pybrid 

Evergree® Hybrid A (Basly Golden Cross Bantam 
Type >* 20) Goldenwoot 
Evergree™ Hybrid, {iinois — Golden Cross No. 10 

Evergree™ Hybrid 3 * 33 —- Lincoln 
Marcross 13 x 6 

\ (srowells Type) cencross 
Narrow Hybrid gpancross 13-4 
2 srowells Topcross whipcross 39-2 


